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B7TR0DLTGTI0K 

The  land  grants  of  Nev*  I'exicc  have  Ion?  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  lawyers,  live 
stocl<  and  lumber  companies,  governmental  agencies,  and  the 
native  resident  owners  and  users.    These  grants,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  few  thousand  to  ever  a  million  acres  T*Tere  orig- 
inally made  by  the  Spanish  Crov.*n  and  the  Government  of  Bfezlco 
By  the  treaty  of  Ghiadaluoe  Hidalgo  in  1843  the  United  States 
agreed    to  recor-nize  and  .protect  the  titles  to  these  -rants. 
The  inadequacies  of  the  support inc  documents  and  the  absence 
of  careful  surveys  resulted  in  loir:  dram -out  litigation 
"••efore  titles  to  most  cf  the  grants  were  confirmed.  Claims 
T"ere  at  first  investigated  by  the  United  States  Surveyor- 
general  for  fiew  i'exicc,  who  reported  to  Congress  which  either 
confirmed  ?r  did  not  confirm  titles.     Later  the  Court  of 
Private  Land  Claims  for  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arizona  was 
created  and  empowered  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  claims  askin 
confirmation  of  titles.     In  the  course  of  the  litigation,  whi 
ended  in  1904,  several  hundred  claims  were  confirmed  and  many 
DK>re  ""ere  rejected  or  reduced.     Depending  upon  the  nature  of 
the  original  grant,  titles  were  confirmed  to  either  communi- 
ties or  tov.ns ,  or  to  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  who 
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were  heirs  of  the  original  grantees.     Instances  of  fraud  or 
attempted  fraud  "ere  numerous.    It  is  said  that  "forgery 
and  the  fabrication  of  documents  proved  a  fine  art  in  con- 
nection with  claims  made  before  the  Court  of  Private  Land 
(1) 

Claims1"*.  an.  authority  on  New  Mexico  history  reports  that 

"The  original  holders  of  lands  have  lost  most  of  their  hold in  s 
either  through  the  mic judgments  of  the  courts  and  commissions 
or  else  by  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  Anglo-Americans ,  -spec- 
ially the  latter.    The  Mexican  has  been  no  match  for  the  in- 

(3) 

vader  in  business  thrift  and  property  cunning. 

A  great  many  native  communities  managed,  nevertheless, 
to  prove  and  have  confirmed  their  titles  to  grants  of  land. 
In  some  cases  these  were  community  grants,  in  others  they  ^-ere 
grants  originally  to  individuals  whose  heirs  now  composed  the 
entire  resident  community.     In  many  cases  these  communities 
gave  their  members  individual  titles  to  the  cultivated  and  irri 
^ated  lands  of  the  grant,  and  retained  the  remainder,  range 
and  forest  land,  in  common  ownership  for  common  use.  The 
combination  of  the  speculative  eyes  of  enterprising  Anglo- 
American  lawyers  and  businessmen,  and  the  unaccustomed  burden 

(1)  "Law  of  the  New  Mexico  Land  Grant"  -  Keleher, 
The  New  Mexico  Historical  Review,  1929. 

(2)  Spanish  Institutions  of  the  Southwest,  F.  '  .  Blackmar, 
1891,  page  327, 
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of  land  taxes  appears  in  a  number  of  cases,  however,  to  have 

been  responsible  for  the  loss  of  these  grants  by  the  native 

communities  after  title  was  originally  confirmed  to  them. 

Keleher,  e.-?.,  states,  "Taxes  have  teen  a  sta-cering  burden 

for  all  of  the  lend  -rants  in  Nsi"  Mexico  r  ith  the  except  ion  of 

possibly  five  or  six.    Taxation  of  land  as  re  understand  it 

in  our  lafr  ras  a  vague  thing  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  lav7.  The 

community  or  individual  obtaining  a  ?rant  was  ordinarily 

exempt  from  taxation  on  the  real  estate  for  a  number  of  years, 

and  perhaps  forever  ....  after  the  American  occupation  and 

introduction  of  taxation  of  real  estate  for  production  of 

revenue,  the  land  grant,  instead  of  an  asset,  became  in  many 

(1) 

instances  a  liability." 

Only  insofar  as  they  were  taxed,  horever,  Fere  these 
grants  a  liability;    The  native  resident  population  T."as  depen- 
dent upon  these  grants  for  a  large  portion  ofstheir  liveli- 
hood.   Their  utilization  of  the  grants,  however,  xvas  non- 
commercial in  character  and  not  productive  of  large  amounts  of 
cash  income.    The  imposition  of  cash  charges  upon  their  land 
required  not  merely  a  revision  of  their  concepts  regarding 

(l)     op.  cit. 
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taxes,  but  e  change  in  their  system  of  land -use  and  in  their 
entire  economy.     It  is,  therefore ,  not  surprising  that  many 
of  the  grants  "ere  lost  and  continue  to  be  lost  at  this  date. 
Their  loss  is  one  phase  of  the  process  which  he s  been  going 
on  continuously  since  the  first  invasion  of  the  native  non-com- 
mercial and  non-cornet  it  ive  economy  hTT  imperialistic,  commer- 
cial-competitive American  society,  a  process  which  has  resulted 
in  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  resource  base  of  the 
native  population. 

Almost  no  published  material  is  available,  however , 
on  this  latter  stage  of  the  process.    Nor  is  there  any  pub- 
lished information  on  the  land  grants  still  held  by  communi- 
ties, t;-.eir  use  and  their  significance.    A  very  rapid  and 
cursory  attempt  ras  therefore  made  to  secure  information  on 
these  subjects.    The  following  pages  contain  the  information 
gathered  on  four  land  grants:    The  Canyon  de  San  Diego  Grant 
rThich  Tras  lost  to  its  original  community  owners  through  liti- 
gation and  sale  marked  by  certain  peculiarities;  the  Jacon? 
Grant  which  was  last  and  repurchased  ana  is  not;  commonly  owned 
and  used;  the  Cundiyo  Grant  which  is  community  owned  and 
used;  and  the  La  Joya  Grant  which  was  lost  by  its  community 
owners  in  a  tax  sale  to  Thomas  D.  Campbell  early  in  1937. 
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CANYON  Dj3  SAN  D£3GO  GRANT 

Description 

The  original  Canyon  da  San  Di  sgo  3-rant  included 
116,000  acres  in  Sandoval  County  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Nacimiento  Mountains  in  Ranges  1,  2  and  3  ibst,  and  Townships 
17,  18,  and  19  North,  Nov:  Mexico  Principal  Meridian.  The 
Jemez  River  bisects  the  grant,  and  it,  together  rith  its  tri- 
butaries, the  Rito  de  los  Vacas  cad  the  oan  ^ntonio  Greek, 
drains  the  area  in  vhich  the  grant  is  located.    The  terrain 
of  the  -rrant  is  extremely  rucked,  and  varies  i ...  altitude  from 
approximately  6,000  feet  to  over  9,000  feet.    The  amount  and 
type  of  vegetative  cover  varies  greatly  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  altitudes.    At  the  southern  lo~"er  end  of  the  grant  the 

rass  is  sparse  and  the  timber  scrubby.    At  the  northern  end 
the  timber  end  grass  cover  is  thick  and  lush ,  typical  of  a 
high  altitude,  aae  11- watered  area.     It  ras  estimated  that  this 
portion  of  the  grant  contained  165,000,000  board  feet  of  mer- 
chantable timber  when  the  present  cavers  purchased  it  in  1910. 

The  rugged  nature  of  the  terrain  b  s  limited  the 
tillable  area  in  the  entire  --rent  to  approximately  500  areas. 
T  is  land  is  all  situated  along  the  Jemez  River . 
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Historical  Back  ground 

The  Canyon  de  San  Diego  Grant  was  given  in  179S  by 
the  Spanish  Crown  to  the  few  families  that  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jemez  Springs.    The  United  States  Congress  recog- 
nized the  legitimacy  of  the  grant  in  I860,  and  title  was  given 
to  approximately  2C  families,  heirs  of  t~e  original  grantees. 
Soon  after  receiving  title,  the  grant  directors,  at  the  request 
of  the  owners,  made  allotments  amounting  to  approximately  5,000 
acres  to  the  various  families.    These  allotments  included  rll 
the  tillable  lands.    The  rest  of  the  grant,  approximately 
110,000  acres,  was  retained  as  common  pro p-^rtv .    Very  little 
value  was  attached  to  the  commonly  owned  land  at  that  time. 

After  1S70  Mariano  Ctero,  one  of  the  two  largest  sheep 
and  cattle  operators  in  the  area  at  that  time,  "began  to  use 
the  grant ,  together  r*ith  other  -razing  areas  in  the  Nacimiento 
Mountains,  as  summer  range*    Otero  bought  some  of  the  privately 
o-'Tied  tracts  from  the  "rantees,  end  with  each  our  chase  he 
specified  that  with  the  private  lands  thus  sold  went  the  seller's 
share  in  the  portion  of  the  grant  held  in  community.    By  1900 
Otero,  a  hard-driving,  domineering  individual,  began  to  claim 
that  the  grant  belonged  to  himself,  -and  he  used  it  as  if  it 
actually  did  until  his  death  in  1904. 

"..hen  Otero  died  there  were  approximately  200  indivi- 
duals living  in  Jemez  Springs,  Canyon  end  Tallecitos  "ho 
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retained  ownership  rights  to  the  grant,  as  heirs  of  those  "'"ho 
had  not  sold  their  rights  to  Otero,    They  ?~ere  afraid  that 
they  might  be  deprived  of  their  rights  by  the  Otero  family  vho 
claimed  ownership  of  the  entire  grant. 

An  enterprising  youn~  Albuquerque  1"' yer  named  -->-.  B. 
McMillan  evidently  saT"  a  golden  opportunity  in  this  situation, 
and  he  forthwith  sent  an  assistant  named  A  ado  Chavez  to 
explore  the  possibilities.     Chavez  reported  that  the  heirs 
not  having  cash  for  lawyer's  fees  -ere  glad  to  offer  kr. 
Kciv'illan  half  of  their  interest  in  the  grant  if  McMillan  would 
fight  the  Oteros  in  court.    McMillan  "greed,  ana  ^  * vez  secured 
the  signatures  of  a  majority  of  the  teirs  on  a  petition  a skin? 
for  a  division  of  the  grant  -among  all  the  resident  heirs  and 
the  Otero  family,  and  aaming  McMillan  as  their  representative. 
Mariano  Otero  V d  died  in  1904,  and  Ms  heirs  appear  to  have 
lacked  the  r.ggrassiveness  of  the  old  man.    McMillan,  a  friend 
of  the  court,  had  an  easy  time  previa    t  oe  validity  of  the 
claims  of  his  clients.     The  court  found  that  the  Oteros  could 
prove  ownership  to  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  grant.  McMill- 
an's fee  vas  one-half  the  80  per  cent  s"*are  belonging  to  his 
clients,  the  resident  oTa:. ers. 

The  court  then  named  a  commission  of  three  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  dividing  the  gr-nt  among  ail  the  heirs. 
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The  commission  appears  to  h:.ve  included  several  friends  of 
McMillan. 

The  commission  decided  that,  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  equitably  dividin<?  such  a  heterogenous  are..,  the  110,000 
acre  commonly  o-naed  -rant  ,;-:.s  to  be  sold  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  proceeds  prorated  among  the  heirs  on  the  basis  of  their 
proved  ownership.    The  district  court  accepted  this  proposal, 
and  in  1907  or  .1908,  decreed  that  the  zrcnt  *ras  to  be  sold 
et  public  auction.    McMillan,  who  still  represented  the  ovners 
and  indeed  no--  o- ned  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  grant 
himself,  bid  45"'  per  acre .      .-».s  he  "as  the  only  bidder,  he 
got  the  ^r°nt .    It  is  stated  in  the  area  that  Mr.  Joshua 
Reynolds  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Albuquerque  furnished 
the  cash  needed  by  Iv'chillan,  for  the  latter  ~as  still  a  poor 
youna  man.    After  the  costs  'ere  deducted  the  heirs  to  the 
Canyon  de  San  Diego  Grant  finally  received  not  more  than 
$25,000  for  it  according  to  Mr.  J.  B,  Block,  -ho  had  bought 
an  interest  in  the    r ant  before  the  sale. 

McMillan  quickly  found  a  prospective  buyer  of  the 
arent  v>e  noT"  omed  alone  in  the  h'hite  Pine  Lumber  Company,  a 
cruise  of  the  timber  scored  that  there  "Tere  165,000,000  board- 
feet  of  merchant able  timber  on  the  or-  nt ,  and  the  White  Pine 
Lumber  Company  indicated  desire  to  purchase  if  ?■  ray  of  taking 
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out  the  timber  could  be  found.    Mir.  McMillan  secured  a  right- 
of-ray  for  q  railroad  to  be  built  into  the  grant  from  the 
orr;ers  of  the  lands  in  Jemez  Canyon  by  pointing  out  to  the 
owners  that  this  T"ould  make  vragework  available  near  home.  The 
"hite  Pine  Lumber  Company  bought  the  grant  in  1910  for  a  price 
reported  to  have  been  more  than  $400,000.    This  company,  rhich 
became  the  Ner  Mexico  Lumber  &  Timber  Company  in  1920,  held  the 
grant  as  a  reserve  supply  of  timber  until  1928.    "Then  the  rail*** 
road  to  Camp  Porter  'as  finished  in  1922,  lumbering  operations 
began  on  an  extensive  scale,  snd  have  continued  at  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  to  the  prebent. 

The  Use  of  the  Grazing  and  Firewood  Resources 
of  the  Grant 

Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  tie  grant  by  kelvlillan, 
the  grazing  and  a-ood  use  of  the  arant  wc. s  free  to  the  residents 
of  Jemez  Canyon,  owners  of  the  grant .    Otero  was  the  largest 
user  of  the  arazinn-  resource,  as  there  were  no  lar?e  stock 
operators  amons-  the  residents  themselves,  "hose  only  use  of 
the  grazing  land  vias  for  their  domestic  stock. 

\*hen  McMillan  took  over  the  grant  he  began  charging 
20  ceats  per  aaagonload  for  firevaood  taken  from  the  grant .  He 
initiated  a  f je  system,  in  the  matter  of  grazing,  charging  10 
ceats  per  sheep  and  25  ceats  per  coTa  per  season.    When  the  White 
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Pine  Lumbar  Company  bought  out  McMillan  they  continued  the 
same  fee  system,  v^ith  the  exception  that  those  individuals  who 
had  given  a  right  of  ray  to  the  railroad  were  not  charged  for 
firerood*    Betreen  1910  and  192    the  number  of  sheep  thrt  used 
the  grant  each  year  averaged  10,000.    Of  this  number,  only  on 
average  of  1,500  shoe?  belonged  to  residents  of  the  grant. 
Until  1930,  the  number  of  non-resident  sheep  men  using  the  grant- 
averaged  30.    Since  1930  ths  grazing  rights  to  the  grant  have 
been  leased  to  lar-~e  livestock  operators.,    -vt  present  the  Frank 
Bond  Company  leases  the  entire  grant,  and  sub-lets  a  major  por- 
tion of  it  to  10  if  its  tenant-herders.    The  latter  are  grazing 
herds  of  sheep  ranging  from  1,200  to  1,600  head  each .    The  total 
number  of  sheep  nor  -".razed  on  the  grant  for  from  5  to  7  months 
is  approximately  15,000.    The  herders  complain  that  the  grazing 
is  becoming  poorer  daily. 

At  present  the  villagers  in  the  area  have  only  130 
head  of  cattle,  60  horses  and  1,300  sheep  ;«.nd  goats.     Of  this 
number  only  the  cattle,  horses,  and  approximately  ISO  ^oats 
are  pastured  on  the  grant  for  periods  each  year.  The 

villagers  still  depend  for  all  their  firewood  on  the  grant,  and 
they  nor  pay  50  cents  per  ragonload. 
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Use  of  the  Timber  Resources 

From  1923  to  IS':' 2  the  New  Mexico  Lumber  and  Timber  Com- 
pany cut  approximately  100,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  from 
the  grant.     Operations  --ere  vary  slack  from  1932  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1935.    At  that  time  extensive  operations  were  resumed, 
md  300  loggers  ""ere  employed  on  the  grant .    These  cut  an 
average  of  3,500,000  board  feet  par  month  through  1936,  by 
which  time  the  grant  was  practically  cleaned  out.    The  pay- 
roll averaged  $30,000  per  month  for  the  loggers.    All  the 
logging  was  done  on  a  contractual  basis;  SO  to  90  oar  cent  of 
the  contractors  are  "Anglos";  50  par  c ant  of  the  cutters  are 
Old  Mexico  Mexicans,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  cutters  ara  local 
residents.    The  employment  furnished  to  the  people  of  the  area 
was,  however,  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  resource  base  of  the 
area.    The  condition  of  the  cut  over  areas  is  nothing  short 
of  tragic.    Very  few  trees  have  been  spared  at  all,  and  most 
cf  those  few  have  been  damaged  by  fires  or  careless  felling  of 
oth ->r  trees.    The  brush  has  not  bean  cleared,  and  there  is  a 
constant  fire  hazard  menacing  what  is  left  of  the  timber.  The 
watershed  has  been  denuded  of  much  needed  protection,  not  only 
by  the  ruthless  lumbering,  but  also  by  the  overstocking  of 
the  ranee  lends. 
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T53  JV-CONA  ^RrJ^T 

Descript ion 

The  Jacona  Grant  is  located  in  S'  nt  a  Fe  County, 
Ring 3  8  -5"  st ,  To'Tiship  19  North  r-nd  comprises  an  area  of 
6,952  acres.      Overdependence  upon  it  for  grazing  has  resulted 
in  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  ?rass  cover,  and  the  limited 
brush    nd  firewood  resources  are  in  danger  of  suffering  a 
siTTiil- r  fate  for  the  same  reason.    Several  dry  ru  shes  cut 
through  the  s-rant  as  they  drain  into  Pojoaque  Creek,  but  there 
is  no  permanent  vsrter  on  it. 

History  of  the  Grant . 

The  Jacon::  Gr  nt  was  given  to  an  individual  named 
Roybal  in  1702  by  the  Crown  of  Spain.    The  Court  of  Private 
Land  Claims  na^arded  title  in  1899  to  approximately  ICO  heirs 
of  the  original  grantee.    This  ^rou?  failed  to  pay  the  t  xes, 
and  Sr nta  Fe  County  took  over  the  grant  for  delinquent  taxes 
in  1909.     In  order  to  redeem  the  grant,  111  local  residents 
formed  an  informal  association,  and  eac'i  contributed  |15 
to  buy  the  grant.    They  purchased  it  for  $1,500  in  19C9,  ~.nd 
set  up  a  f  ormal  oraaniz-  tier,  "aith  rules  and  regulations  under 
aahich  the  affairs  of  the  grant  vers  managed  for  twenty  years. 
The  structure  of  this  organization  is  typical  of  pr-  caically 
all  of  the  community  grants  that  remain  in  the  hands  of  villages, 


end  for  that  reason  their  rules  -nd  regulations  will  be  quoted 
(1) 

at  length. 
Rule  No.  One 

k  commission  of  3  members  will  be  elected  (President , 
Secretary,  :nd  Treasurer)  and  this  commission  Tlll  hold  office 
until  the  second  Monday  in  December  each  year.    This  commission 
vail  have  the  po^er  to  mnnn.sre  the  affairs  of  the  a  rant  within 
the  limits  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as  herein  sat  up.  Iv'o 
members  form  a  quorum  for  the  transection  of  business,  having 
the  po*,rer  to  name  a  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  commission, 
etc.    The  commission  must  keep  a  writter;  record  of  all  business 
transacted;  it  must  report  the  valuation  of  the  -rant  to  the 
assessor,  and  pay  the  taxes  after  the  money  is  collected  from 
the  owners.    The  commission  h - s  the  oower  to  set  a  date  for 
the  payment  of  assessments,  and  to  determine  the  amount  that 
e^ch  ov"ner  must  pay  -  s  his  share  of  vhatever  costs  the  grant 
must  bear  such  as  taxes  or  suits  in  court  against  trespassers. 

Rule  No.  Two 

The  lands  of  the  Jacon-  Grant  -mill  not  be  used  for 
any  business  or  speculative  purpose,  such  as  the  cutting  of 
mood  for  sale,     ihch  o^ner  will  be  allowed  to  cut  only  the 
mood  or  poles  that  his  own  family  needs  (domestic  use  only), 
and  the  same  rule  shall  apply  in  the  matter  of  grazing. 

Rule  No.  Three 

.nJach  new  commission  "'"ill  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  o-wnsrs,  the  outgoing  commission  mill  have  the  power  of 
determining  the  manner  in  which  this  election  -ill  be  held. 
Furthermore ,  each  commission  is  empowered  to  name  5  owners, 
well  distributed  as  to  residence,  to  watch  over  the  grant,  so 
that  no  stock,  particularly  sheep,  mam  trespass  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant. 

TU 

ks  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  the  printed  bulletin 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Jacona  Gr- nt  Commission. 
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Rule  No.  Four 

The  condition:;  of  ownership  as  set  up  by  the  tax  sals 
deed  under  *"hich  this  land  wrs  purchased  will  remain  in  force. 

Rule  No.  Five 

The  commission  rill  keep  a  complete  record  which 
will  o eriodically  be  signed  by  the  entire  Commission.    All  the 
records  will  be  kept  by  the  Secretary. 

Tli3se  simple  rules  were  the  basis  for  managing:  the 
grant  for  20  years.    The  weakness  of  the  organization  was  that 
none  of  the  owners  felt  personally  responsible  for  his  share 
of  the  taxes.     Each  Commission  'ould  ask  each  "ear  for  con- 
tributions, r.nd  these  became  decroasingly  adequate  to  pay  t&e 
taxes,  as  even  those  persons  capable  of  paying  their  share 
refused  to  do  so  b  ecaise  others  Fere  getting  by  without  paying 
a  cent.    Practically  nothing  was  paid  after  1923,  and  in  1928 
the  ccunty  again  took  the  grant  for  tax  delinquency. 

The  story  of  1909  was  repeated  in  1929.  Meetings 
*Tere  called,  and  a  committee  w  s  named  to  determine  a  course 
of  action.     This  committee  decided  that,  as  the  amount  of 
delinquency  was  $1020,  they  v*ould  allow  102  residents  t 
contribute  §10  ?ach  to  redeem  the  gr  nt ,   \nd  these  -  ould  be 
the  n aw  owners  of  the  grant,    among  the  10:?  new  owners  were  39 
previous  owners.    The  rrant  was  auctioned,  and  the  committee 
Was  able  to  purchase  it  for  #612.    They  thereupon  returned  $4 


to  each  of  the  102  contributors.    The  new  owners  decided  to  revise 
their  management  of  the  errant  in  a  manner  that  would  insure  the 
payment  of  taxes.    They  decided  that  t,-e  weakness  of  the  previous 
organization  was  lack  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
each  c Tier  for  his  share  of  the  costs.    They  thereupon  divided  the 
total  acreage  of  the  ?;rant  by  the  number  of  owners,  ana  allotted 
each  owner  that  number  of  acres  as  his  individual  responsibility. 
There  vras  no  actual  division  of  the  land,  and  the  ?rant  continued 
to  be  used  in  community,  but  53  acres  of  the  -rant  nor  appear  en 
the  county  tax  rolls  as  the  individual  property  of  each  of  the  102 
owners,     .3a  ch.  owner  is  assessed  and  taxed  for  these  58  acres  just 
as  he  is  for  his  ether  individually  owned  land  by  the  county  tax 
assessor.    The  grant  commission  plays  no  part  in  the  assessment  or 
collection  of  taxes.     The  tax  is  so  low  that  the  danger  of  loss 
for  non-payment  of  taxes  is  almost  non-existent.     Since  this  ;..cheme 
vas  put  into  practice  in  1929  there  has  been  no  tax  delinquency. 

jSach  ot  ner  may  sell  his  share  of  the  grant,  but, 
accord in?  to  the  ner  rules,  may  sell  only  to  a  native  resident 
of  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Pojcaque  Valley,  who  doss  not 
already  own  a  share  of  the  grant, 

jSach  owner  is  permitted  to  wraze  up  to  10  head  of  cattle 
upon  the  grant  and  to  remove  without  cost  any  amount  of  wood  for 
domestic  use.    T,;ood  may  be  removed  for  sale  as  fuel  but  at  a  charge 
of  <|l.00  per  T'agonload.    Although  the  f orsga  and  fuel  resources  of 
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the  grant  have  been  seriously  depleted  fie  omsrs  have  thus  far 
been  unwilling  to  sign  a  cooperative  agreement  T'ith  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  the  management  of  the  ■-rant.    The  grant  serves 
no^'  only  as  a  readily  accessible  source  of  fuel -for  the  owners,  ::nd 
as  poor  range  for  a  fer  head  of  their  domestic  livestock. 
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CUITDIYO  GR^NT 

Description 

The  Cundiyo  Grant  is  located  in  Santa  Fi  County , 
Bange  10  ifest,  Township  30  North,  New  Mexico  Principal  Mer- 
idian, •  nd  comprises  an  area  of  2,137  acres,    The  title  of 
this  grant  was  confirmed  to  the  village  of  Cundiyo  in  1902 
by  the  Court  of  Private  land  Claims  for  New  Mexico.  This 
?rant  is  heavily  wooded  r"ith  pinons,  juniper  end  scrub  pine. 
The  1 3rrain  is  extremely  ru/r  -od,  end  ^e  :razin»  resources 
are  very  limited.    The  village  of  Cundiyo  occupies  the  limited 
agricultural  lands  in  a  small  valley  along  the  Rio  del  Medio 
and  Rio  Fri joles  which  join  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  grant 
to  form  the  S^nta  Cruz,  River.    The  agricultural  lands  are 
privrtoly  owned.,  and  the  rest  of  the  grant  is  oT-ned  in  com- 
munity. 

History  of  the  Grant 

This  grant  was  originally  -riven  to  a  family  named 
Martinez  some  time  during  the  early  18th  century.     They  were 
attacked  by  hostile  Indians  several  times,  ana  finally  left 
the  grant.    About  1830  the  grant  was  given  to  an  officer  in 
the  Mexican  provincial  army  named  Juande  Dies  vigil,  and 
the  descendants  of  this  man  have  occupied  the  grant  since,  At 
present  there  are  21  families  all  nemed  Vigil  living  at 
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Cundiyo.    All  of  th3se  families  depend  upon  the  commonly 
owned  lsnd  of  the  grant  for  their  fuel  wood,  ~nd  for  a 
limited  amount  of  -razina  durinsr  ths  wint  ?r . 

After  titlo  was  confirmed,  to  tin  villa 7-3  residents 
in  1302,  they  elected  a  grrnt  board  to  look  aft er  the  natter 
of  taxes  or  the  errant .    0n3  of  ths  3<arly  boards  decided  that 
the  best  method  of  paying  th3  taxes  was  for  sach  of  the  owuei*s 
to  include  his  share  of  the  grant  anon  he  report  3d  his  culti- 
vated Irnd  to  the  county  tax  assessor.    The  assessment  on  eech 
owner's  share  of  the  grant,  however,  Was  separate  from  that 
on  his  cultivated  land.    Through  an  error  in  valuation,  "11 
the  lend  was  assessed  at  the  rate  on  cultivated  land  and  as 
this  raised  the  tax  on  ths  grant  land  to  a  prohibitive  height, 
the  owners  began  paying  only  the  taxes  on  their  cultivated 
lands.    A  delinquency  of  £3 , 000  had  piled  up  against  the  grant 
by  1926.    At  that  time,  Santa  Fd  County  threatened  to  take 
over  the  grant  end  sell  it  for  delinquent  taxes.     The  villagers 
had  a  meeting  and  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  clearing  up  the  taxes,  instructing  it  that 
the  owners  '"ould  rather  lose  the  grant  than  pay  $3 , 000  to 
redeem  it.     The  committee  met  with  county  officials,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  T,rhar?by  the  back  taxes  could  be  cleared 
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at  10  cants  on  th3  dollar,  ano  r  n ?r  rata  and  ma  an  er  of 
assessment  would  bo  used  for  the  community  owned  portior:  of 
the  Cundiyo  Grant  .    Th3  n  « v  arrangement  provided  that  the 
entirs  c oirimun i ty-ornsd  grant  should  be  assessed    s  .poor  rrn^e 
land;  end  that ,  instead  of  each  o* ner  bo  in*  assessed  individu- 
ally for  his  she re,  the  entire  grant  should  be  assess  3d  as  a 
whole,  rnd  the  tax  bill  sent  to  the  grant  board.    $he  new 
assessment  brought  the  total  t^x  on  the  grant  loan    to* $20 
to  $30  per  year  and  the  board,  assessing  each-  family  ia  the 
village  an  equal  amount,  has  had  no  difficulty  collecting 
enough  to  pay  the  taxes. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  coll -ctina  taxes  at 
Cundiyo  appears  to  rev srsa  the  change  rhich  **ros  effected  at 
Jacona.     In  both  cases  there  has  been  no  tax  delinquency  sine  3 
the  ner  arrangements  were  set  up,  though  Cundiyo  nor-  uses 
the  method  which  proved  unsuccessful  at  Jacona.    The  failure 
at  Cundiyo  of  the  method  of  individual  assessment  which  is  no* ' 
us  3d  st  Jacona  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  attributed  to 
the  system.     It  stemmed  from  a  misnasessment  which  would  have 
made  tax  collection  impossible  under  any  system.    Both  the 
individual  and  collective  methods  of  tax  assessment  and  payment 
have  weaknesses.     It  is  possible  that  the  collective  method 
can  achieve  greatest  success  in  a  coiununity  such  as  Cundiyo, 
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?r>iich  is  "-ell-knit  and  closely  organized.     In  r  lass  stronarly 
organized  ancl  mors  dispersed  co-nmunity  such  as  the  Pojoaquo 
Vclley  it  may  be  that  the  potency  of  community  control  is  rot 
sufficiently  -7  re  at  to  insur  3  success  to  the  collective  method* 

Soma  evidence  for  this  interpretation  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  at  Cundiyo,  in  contrast  to  Jacona,  the  rules 
of  use  of  the  community  grant  are  not  highly  formalized  and 
verbalize!.    Certain  loose  and  informal  rules  ere  recognized 
vhich  appear  to  describe  the  established  customs  of  use  rather 
than  to  set  up  restrictions.    There  are  no  limits  set  upon  the 
number  of  livestock  which  any  one  resident  of  the  village  may 
graze  in  the  grant,    actually  livestock  ot- n-.-rsh.ip  in  the  villag 
is  fairly  evenly  distributed  and  the  total  number  owned  is 
small:    34  horses,  85  co^s,  and  39  sheep  and  goats.    The  people 
of  the  village  depend  for  summer  range  upon  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Forest  end  the  number  grazed  upon  the  grant  by  any 
O'-t. er  during  the  ^  Inter  is  determined  by  the  number  he  it  per- 
mitted in  the  National  Forest  during  the  summer.    The  forage 
on  the  <?v  nt  is  so  limited  that  actually  most  of  the  stock  a- 
corral  fed  practically  all  winter. 

The  -?rant  functions  largely  as  a  source  of  rood  for 
fuel  and  building.    No  limits  are  set  upon  the  amount  Which 
may  be  taken  out  by  residents  of  the  village,  but  use  by  out- 
siders is  forbidden. 


T\i  LA  JOYA  aRAaTI 


Jar.  cription 

The  sevillat?!  de  la  Joy-,  Spent  is  in  the  aortKe'rn 
rrt  of  Socorro  Count 5",  ±k»ages  1,2,3,  and  4  ihst ,  and  1  and 
2  h:3st ,  To- .n  ships  1  ?nd  2  North  end  1  Sout7\,  Ke?'  Mexico  Prin- 
cipal Meridian.    The  ori^irni  ^rrnt  comprised  sn  area  272,193 
acres  in  extent.    The  ?ra£t  is  bisected  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
it  is  drained  by  tha  Ric  ihnrco  and  several  dry  r-'&snas  alter- 
ing tha  Rio  Srande  from  a;  st  -and  vsst .    Overuse  of  tha  rr:.r.t 
has  r 3 suit ad  in  a  greatly  depleted  vegetative  cover,  but  it  is 
still  a  magnificent  tract  of  ran^a  land. 

His tori cal  3a ckground 

Sona  tine  during  the  1790  rs  the  provlnci.- 1   *ov  ?ra- 
nent  of  AV>'  Maxico  parsurded  son?,  hardy  but  landless  families 
living  in  the    -icinitias  of  Mora,  Las  Vegas,  and  Taos,  and  rho 
had  sor.e  e:-  perienca  fighting  Indians,  to  sett  la  rear  a  friendly 
Indian  Pu iblo  batraen  tha  settlenents  of  Bslen  and  Socorro. 

garrison  1  as  needad  at  that  point  to  defend  tha  Mexico-bound 
i-ragor_  trains  and  caravans,  and  it  a:as  understood  tliat  the  nev? 
settlers  ^ara  to  provide  that  defense.     In  1S19  a  grant  of  land 
r--s  rsaae  to  the  people  living  there,  than  nunbering  67  indi- 
viduals.   Th9  t arris  of  t-*e  ?rant  soacif iad  that  they  r'era 


to  maintain  houses  and  aris  in  re^&insss  to  defend  t-\3  c  .ray.  as 
and  vagon  trains  against  hostile  Indians-.,    ..'::.t  this  meant  in 
tarns  of  taxes  is  not  sin  tec:  in  the  deed. 

The  title  to  the    ;rar_t  ras  confirmed  by  t'.i  3  Court  0 
Private  band  Claims  for  Nor  Eexico  on  Becem.ber  19,  1901,  and 
a  patent  *••*?  s  ?iven  in  1907.    a  grant  board  wa s  elected,  «=nc  thi 
boar":  proceeded,  to  set  up  sor.ve  rules  n.n~  regulations  for  govern 
ins  the   if  fairs  of  the  grant.    As  c  first  step  it  t*bs  decided 
that  3uch  of  the  original  grantees  had  bo 3::  riven  a pproxira. it 3ly 
4,000  acres,  and  that  ta  -.   Lescendants  of  sacl:  grantee  a-ere, 
therefore,  entitled  to  that  xauea  land .    There  tai)s  considerable 
agitation  for  an  equal  division  of  the  ar .rt  on  this  basis, 
but  it  - 3  found  that  too  many  o^nershi-o  rights  to  the  cult i vat 


lands  had  been  developed  by  use  to  make  this  possible.  It 


therefore,  decided  that  each  family  vould  b3  riven  title  to  the 
cultivate!  land  that  was  generally  recognized  i='s  belonging  to 
that  family.    Son.;  other  cllotnents  rare  nado  also,  especially 
in  those  cases  vhero  tare  vnero  only  a  few  descendants  of  the 
original  grantees.    Any  one  in  the  community      s  permitted  to 
soil  what  ever  share  he  could  definitely  prove  individual  title 
to,    a  considerable  -mount  of  conflict  and  litigation  developed 
aaon-'  the  villagers  tr  ?r  salves  before  the  natter  of  allotment 
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vms  sntirely  settled.    The  unallotted  portion  of  t!i3   ;rant  was 
216,000  ^cres  which  remained  in  community. 

No  arrangement  was  provided  thereby  the  taxes  levie 
against  the  co'irionly  ohdg  portion  of  the  gront  could  be  paid. 
In  fa  ct  no  effort  was  mads  by  the  gov  aroint  baord  to  collect 
taxes  in  the  years  folloTdng  tv  3  securing  of  title,  and  by  1920 
the  tax  delinquency  mounted  to  £23,000.     (hg  will  be  point  3d 
out  in  the  section  of  this  r  5 port  dealine  with  the  us 3  of  the 
grsnt ,  the  persons  who  actually  used  the  ;rr:  at  paid,  no  more 
than  the  heirs  who  had  no  livestock. )    In  1915  the  board  lx.-sed 
50,000  acres  of  the  grant  to  a  large  outside  livestock  oper-  tor 
and  the  \?1 , 700  that  he  paid  ' -r  s  the  first  cor;  si arable  cash 
iacoae  that  the  -rant  had  received.    Soon  aft 3r  1915  the  owners 
be  ~an  to  feel  that  they  were  headed  for  trouble  ia  the  matter  o 
taxes ,  and  a  feelina  develop  3d  that  son:- thin  •  should  be  do  *  3  • 

About  1918  or  1919  a  politician  -an'  re~l  s state 
operator  named  Abran  Aboytn  living  in  Socorro  rnid  another 
Socorro  real  estate  man  —ere  attempting  to  secure  some  lend 
for  an  i31  Paso  company  that  "as  in  the  market  for  laud  some- 
where in  the  Rio  Grand e  Valley.    Aboyta  kne1    the  situation  of 
the  La  Joy  a  Gt&mt  with  re.a-.rd  to  taxes,  and  he  asked  the  aront 
governing  board  for  an  option  on  10,000  acres  of  it  alona  the 
Rio  Puerco.    He  off  ere"  |l.8o  per  acre,  pointing  out  that  with 


the  proceeds  of  this  sc.  1:3  they  could  clear  up  nos.t  of  tha  Colin 
quent  taxes.    The  board  save  liim  the  option  -nd  in  r  coup  Id  of 
months  ~e  'sold  the  10,000  acres  to  tv.-  Ascott  Lend  arid  Improve* 
nont  Company  for  .^75,000.    Tb  3  profit  r-r s  split  between  ^beyta 
and  -lis  partner.    The  Hscott  Company'  still  o^ns  the  10,000  cere 

Of  the  518,500  that  xiboyta  claims  to  >vj  op  id , 
$9,500  is  suppose;;  to  we  been  immediately  paid  by  the  board 
to  Socorro  County  for  back  trxes,  altdoum1'  there  is  no  record 
of  such  pnym  vnt  in  the  county  office.     It  is  reported  by  one  of 
the  present  board  ne.mbers  that  ifter  the  s 9 ,  500  payment  the 
bocr  I   -ereed  to  pay  -,,0,000-  per  year  th.er3a.fter  until  the  entire 
£27,000  delinquency  was  paid  up.    The  followin..:  board  repudiate 
this  arran?T.3nt ,  end  the  county  maintained  that  a  contract 
had,  tb  ^rc-fore,  h-en  broken  and  that  ^hntevoi*  had  been  pr id  was 
forfeit .    T>e  ?rant  heirs,  ir eluding  the  board  members,  all 
seen  very  vagus  and  v,azy  about  the  money  taken  in  by  the  grant 
mi*  what  became  of  it.    There  is  little  doubt  among  the  local 
people  that  a  erect  deal  has  been  mi sap propria ted  at  one  time 
or  another. 

In  1923  •-  certificate  of  sale  by  the  county  for  the 
taxes  delinquent  from  1914  to  1923  was  issued,  but  it  was  later 
withdrawn  -an:*  the  trxos  for  that  period  were  declared  void. 
From  1923  to  1928  some  taxis  "ere  paid  but  the  delinquency  pile 


up  at  the  rrte  of  .5,000  or  v6 , 000  par  y^ar  :  n  ".  in  1928  □  tax 
judgment  of  #23,000  ras  declare-:  by  Socorro  County,    An  appeal 
t-^s  entered  in  July  of  that  year.    Since-  then  the  :?rant  has 
been  in  constant  litigation.    The  litigation  finally  culminated 
in  sarly  1937  in  the  sale  of  ths  grant  for  taxes  by  Socorro 
County  to  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Campbell.    Tie  sal3  prica  ms  #75,500 
or  35  cents  par  acre.    The  assessed  valuation  on  the  grant 
since  1923  has  avaraeed  $1,04  par  aero,  nltvouv"\  sons  small 
tracts  arr-  assessed  nt  as  hizh  as  #6  par  aero.    Practically  all 
of  the  arazlng  lands  *'ere  assassed  at  $1  par  .  era. 

Us 3  of  ths  Or ant 

It  appears  that  the  portion  of  tha  La  J oya  3rant 
oraied  in  community  "as,  for  as  lenfr  as  the  inhabitants  can 
remember,  boon  used  principally  by  a  few  large  livestock 
operators.    At  tines  these  operators  have  bean  members  of  the 
comunity,  and  at  times  they  have  been  outsiders.     The  last 
lar^e  user  from  -jr-on*?  the  heirs  '-as  a  nan  named  Ccntreras,  who 
had  20,000  sheep  an!  several  hundred  cattle.    **lthougb  he  depen- 
ded for  a  major  part  of  his  rrazing  on  the  .-.rant ,  through  all 
the  yaars  that  he  used  it  he  contributed  not  more  than  a  few 
hundred  dollars  to  the  axpaasa  fund  of  the  jrnnt .    Another  large 
user  was  an  outside  livestock  operator  -  ho  for  a  number  cf  yerrs 
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has  leased  33,000  acres.    1>"o  other  non-resident  livestock 
operators  have  leased  portions  of  the  grant  in  recent  years,  a 
dependency  survey  just  completed  indicates  that  these  three 
together  range  1,475  cattle,  2,600  sheep  and  75  horses,  or  8,200 

(i) 

cattle  units  yearlong,        upon  the  grant. 

The  residents  of  the  villages  within  the  grant,  prac- 
tically every  one  of  whom  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
grantees  and  therefor 5  a  part  owner,  have  used  the  grant  as 
grazing  1-^nd  for  their  livestock,    cone  of  them,  owning  larger 
herds  of  livestock  than  others,  have  used  it  much  more  exten- 
sively than  others.    No  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the 
^rant  ^aere  ever  established,  however,  and  those  individuals  using 
the  gr-\nt  more  extensively  were  not  required  to  m.-.ke  any  larger 
contribution  to  its  costs  than  any  others.     The  survey  just 
completed,  which  covered  all  the  residents  of  the  villages  in 
the  grant  or  223  consumption  -:roups,  indicates  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  residents,  or  168  consumption  -aroups  own 
some  livestock  which  they  ran?e  on  the  gr- nt ,  and  are  thus  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  a  part  or  all  of  their  livelihood.    Half  of 

(l)     Cattle  units  yearlong  is  an  expression  of  the  total 
stocking  in  terms  of  a  single  unit,  using  1  cow  or  1 
hors:)  or  4  sheep  or  4  goats  as  the  equivalent  of  1 
cattle  unit  yerlong.    This  scheme  of  conversion  approx- 
imates the  forage  requirements  of  v-rious  types  of  animals. 
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tha$3 ,  ^r  85  consumption  groups  oT-r  only  a  f  v-  hend  of  domestic 
stock,  5  or  lass  cattle  units,  but  S3  oT,rn  falr-siza  Herds,  rang- 
ing in  size  up  to  482  cattle  units,  vrhich  contribute  n  signi- 
ficant portion  of  their  livelihood •    The  exact  data  on  livestock 
ownership  among  the  residents  of  the  grant  is  as  follows: 

53  consumption  r.rouj;..  ev.n  0  cattle  units  each 

s:            "  "  11      1  to    5      "           11  " 

41             "  n        "      6  to  °0      "            w  n 

20             "  "        "    81  to  50      "            "  " 

22             "  ,f  '*  over  50      »           M  » 
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Since  validation  by  the  courts  of  t' -  a  sale  of  the 
tgrmt  to  Thorns  D.  Campbell,  the  so-called  "Wheat  Mn/",  the 
villa  7. ^rs  have  beer,  considerably  agitated  and  have  petitioned 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Mexico  congressional  represen- 
tatives to  intervene  ana  assist  thorn  ''"it a  g  loan  rith  T:hich 
they  nay  redeem  the  grant.    A  copy  of  the  petition,  in  poor 
translation,  is  appended.    Evidently  the  villagers,  although 
Mr.  Canphell  has  indicate:;  th~t  he  rill  not  dispute  their 
ornersvip  of  the  cultivate*,  tracts,  ana  "ill  per- it  then  certain 
grazin-  privileges,  are  not  sanguine  about  the  future.  Similar 
privileges  have  been  -ranted  to  villagers  in  the  other  a rant s 
by  ner  purchasers  only  to  be  witharavm  after  a  number  of  years, 
hliile  title  to  the  cultivated  tracts  is  probably  legally  assured 
to  tne  villagers  they  have  no  legal  rights  to  grazing  privi- 
leges upon  the  rest  of  the  grant.    Mr.  Campbell  has  indicated 
his  intention  to  a 11 or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  manage 
the  range.    He  has  also  indicated  his  intention  to  place  stock 
of  his  orn  upon  the  grant.    Rough  preliminary  invest! rations 
indicate  that  the  "rant  is  no*'  overstocked  so  that  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  village  stock  using  it  appears  inevitable •  It 
is  evident  from  the  data  on  livestock  omership  that  the  loss 
of  grazing  rights  on  the  grant  '•ill  deprive  the  villagers  of  a 
significant  portion  of  their  livelihood. 
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In  this  case  the  loss  of      cor;~:only  OTiiQd  ?re.ut 
appears  to  have  re sulto^.  fro™  ~.  rhols  con?  lex  of  factors, 
including  failure  to  organize  r.  system  of  community  rr.nr  cement 
"■^equate  to  rseot  the  nar  p rob lor  presentee-  by  county  taxation, 
an',  a  certain  looseness  in  the  hannlin  :  of  other  financial 
ratters.    The  effects  are  nevert-*  eless  the  sane  as  in  the  case 
of  all  other  grants  lost  to  native  communities  in  the  past  80 
years:    a  contract ion  in  the  resources  available  to  the  native 
resident  population.    Such  contraction,  at  t  is  tire  in  particu- 
lar, intensifies  an  already  acute  situation  of  scarcity  of 
available  resources. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  prints  cliscusssd  briefly  above  seen  to  illus- 
trate the  M story  of  many  of  tv3  lane  a rants  of  Ner  Mexico.  Th 
vistories  illustrate  t v  3  narrwina  of  t  >e  resource  base  of  the 
native  population.    They  illustrate  further  tha  type  of  com- 
munity use  "  hie'1,  is  still  practised  v-  .are  the  grants  h  .73  been 
retained  by  the  corn-unity  oT Tiers.    Those  systems  of  community 
use  are  interesting  in  their  suggestion  of  a  mechanism  by 
tvhich  resources  made  available  to  the  native  populations  may 
be  efficiently   eaa  effectively  manage'!  ana  used. 
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PETITION 

To  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  U,  5.  a* ,  Carl 
A.  Hatch,  senator  of  the  D.  5.  a.  ,  Dmnis  Chavez ,  Senator  of 
fie  U.       A.,  and  J.  J".  Dexnpsey,  Representative  of  the  U.  G.  A. 
in  Congress. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  t'":3  U.  S,  A.,  rasi dents 
within  the  limits  of  the  S^.villetn  de  La  Joya  Grant ,  County 
of  Socorro,  State  of  New  Mexico,  rightful  owners  of  interests 
in  the  Sovilleta  de  La  Joya  Grant,  do  her3by  request  a  clean 
and  impartial  consideration  to  our  pi a a  to  extend  us  the 
necessary  help  that  would  enabl3  us  and  our  families  to  save  that 
rhich  was  left  us  by  our  ancestors  and  guaranteed  under  the 
Gu~-dalupe  Hidalgo  treaty  which  is  nor;  possessed  by  delinquent 
taxes  and  unjust  charges  administered,  executed,  and  judged  by 
a  judge  whoso  effort  in  sucs.  case  was  with  his  ovm  psrsonal  bene- 
fits in  mind  rather  than  the  rights  of  the  contenders. 

The  oevilleta  de  La  Joya  Grant  was  originally  created  as 
a  military  grant,  permanently  given  to  67  individuals  and  their 
succ sssors ,  in  consideration  for  which  they  would  render  the 
Government  a  military  service  insofar  as  protecting  all  travelers 
and  caravans  from  Santa  Fe  to  Juarez,  in  those  days  known  as 
Paso  Del  Norte.    To  its  rightful  owners,  the  Grant  should  for- 
ever be  free  of  tax.    'This  was  part  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  owners  of  the  Sevilleta  de  La  Joya 
Grant,  in  full  force  and  effect  - t  the  tine  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  signed,  protected  by  the  rights  and  agree- 
ments under  the  terms  of  the  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  treaty. 

In  all  1       I.  ;.ro  ;  j..  ures  in  the  County  of  Sccorro  involving 
the  imposing  of  taxes  or.  the  land  within  the  Sevilleta  de  La 
Joya  Grant,  the  owners  have  held  .and  claim  that  like  a  military 
"rant,  it  was  not  taxable  and  free  of  tax  for  a  feT"  years  if 
not  for  all  the  years  that  taxes  have  beer,  assessed  on  it.  The 
court  threw  the  defense  aside  and  refused  to  he? r  the  evidence 
or  permit  that  the  claim  that  the  land  was  a  military  grant  and 
tax-free  to  be  entered  and  made  o  matter  of  record. 

The  Grant  contains  216,000  acres  of  land  which  were  soli 
to  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  Montana  hheat  Kin*,  for  the  sum  of  ,£76,000. 
The  tax  records  show  that  this  land  was" assessed  at  £3.50  an 
acre  and  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  a  millionaire  from 
Montana  at  35    an  acre.    Th ere  are  •••bout  1700  inhabitants  living 
in  the  Grant  and  vicinity  who  as  descendants  md  origins!  heirs 
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have  a  riTht  and  interest  in  the  -r-.nt .    The  people  have  depen- 
ded or.  th3  pastures  of  the  Grant  to  graze  their  herds,  as  well 
as  in  its  woodland  rnc.  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  are  depending  on 
its  snail  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  to 
support  their  families,    "-.hen  this  land  is  taken  over  by  the 
said  purchaser,  our  families  will  have  to  be  .given  Federal  aid, 
ivhich  we  do  not  want — we  want  to  be  self-support ina . 

We  ask  that  some  method  be  worked  out  whereby  we  •  ill  be 
riven  a  loan  by  the  Government ,  payable  in  a  few  years,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  redeem  our  land  instead  of  having 
it  sold  for  delinquent  taxes.    Roilroais  and  Banks  have  been 
given  help  in  times  of  crisis.    Loans  have  been  made  for  assist- 
ing the  poor  people  to  keep  in  their  dwellings  .and  their  fields. 
This  is  our  home  and  farm  as  well  as  our  arazinr  land  for  our 
stock.    The  only  way  in  which  we  could  be  saved  would  be  by 
retting  a  Federal  loan  which  would  help  us  to  save  our  land  and 
homes,  such  loan  to  be  payable  within  a  few  y ^ars. 


